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Arise! Awake ! And stop not til! the Goal is reached. 

— Swami Vivekananda. 
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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

(RECORDED BY A DISCIPLE.) 

IV. 

[ Place: The house of the late Babu Nab ago pal Ghose, Ramkrishnapur , Howrah . 

Year : 189J ( t January and February ). 

Subjects : Consecration of the symbol of worship at the house of Nabagopal Babu.—Swamiji’s 
humility — the deep self-devotion of all members of the family of Nabagopal Babu to Sri Ramakrishna— 
the holy Mantram for prostrating before Bhagavan Sri Ramakrlshnad 



Babu Nabagopal Ghose, a great devotee of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna had built a new 
house for residence at Ramkrishnapur, in 
Howrah, on the western side of the Ganges, 
At the time of his buying the land for that 
house, he was very glad to learn that the 
name of the place was ‘ Ramkrishnapur,’ for 
that name whenever uttered would remind 
him of his Ishta-deva ( the chosen object of 
spiritual self-consecration ), A few days after 
the house had been built, Swami) i returned to 
Calcutta from the West for the first time. 
Hence Mr, Ghose and his wife cherished the 
keenest desire that the image of Sri Rama- 
krishna should be installed in their house by 
Swamiji. Mr. Ghose had come to the Math 
and made that suggestion a few days ago, 
and Swamiji had agreed to this proposal. 



To-day the festival was to come off at the resi- 
dence of Nabagopal Babu on that occasion 
and the Sannyasins of the Math and the 
householder devotees of Thakur had all been 
warmly invited there. So the house was 
decorated to-day with flags and banners and 
at the front gate were placed the auspicious 
jars and plantain trees, an ornamental gate- 
way of Deodar leaves and festoons in rows 
of mango leaves and of flowers. Ramkrishna- 
pur was echoing to-day with the shouts of 
J 'J ai Ramakrishna "(Victory to Ramakrishna), 
Hiring three small boats from the Math all 
the Sannyasins and young Brahmacharins 
living there accompanied by Swamiji reached 
the bathing-ghat at Ramkrishnapur. Swamiji 
was dressed in the simplest garb of ochre 
with turban on his head and barefooted. On 
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both sides of the road through which he 
was to walk to the house of Nabagopal Babu 
from the bathing ghat at Ramkrisbnapur, 
were standing multitudes of people to see 
him. Directly he got down at the ghdt y 
Swamiji commenced singing the famous 
hymn — “ who art Thou laid on the lap of a 
poor Brahmin mother shedding lustre all 
around ; oh, who art Thou that hast come naked 
into the room of the hut ” etc. — and walked on, 
himself playing on the kkol( a kind of Indian 
drum elongated and narrowed at both ends.) 
Two or three more of these khols or mridangas 
were also thrummed on in accompaniment, 
and all the devotees assembled there followed 
singing in a chorus. The whole road and 
riverside resounded with the sound of their 
drums and their ecstatic dance. While mov- 
ing thus on, the party stood for a short while 
at the door of Dr, Ramlal Ghose. Ramlal 
Babu also came out in great haste and agita- 
tion from the house and joined the moving 
party. People had thought that Swamiji 
would move along the street to-day with 
pomp and display befitting his fame. But 
when he was found walking like the other 
Sadhus of the Math indifferently dressed and 
barefooted and beating theorem swung round 
his body, many could not even recognise 
him at first, and when able to identify him 
after queries to others, they exclaimed, “ Oh, is 
he the world-conqueror Swami Vivekananda !” 
Struck at his uncommon humility they 
praised him unanimously and made their way 
resound with the shouts of ‘Jai Rama- 
krishna ! ” 



The heart of Nabagopal Babu, the ideal 
householder, was filled with joy to-day. 
Making the most elaborate preparations for 
tlie service of the Lord, his favoured devo- 
tees and the chosen associates of his life- 
drama on earth, he was rushing hither and 
thither in eager supervision and breaking 

s with joyous shouts of “Jai 

Ram, jai Ram,” 



By and by when the party just reached the 
gate of the house there was at once a flourish 
of conch-shells and bells from within the 
house. Releasing himself from the mridanga 
and taking rest for a short while in the 
parlour, Swamiji went upstairs to see the 
chapel. The chapel was floored with marble 
stones. In the centre was the throne and 
upon it was the porcelain image of T hakim 
There was not the least defect in any respect 
in the arrangement of materials and adjuncts 
required for a Hindu's image-worship, 
Swamiji was much pleased hy their inspection. 

The wife of Nabagopal Babu prostrated 
herself hefore Swamiji with the other female 
members of the house and then took tc 
fanning him. 

Hearing Swamiji speaking highly of every 
arrangement the respected house-wife ad- 
dressed him and said, “ What have we got 
ourselves to entitle us to the privilege of 
worshipping Thakur? — A poor home and 
poor means ! Do bless us please by installing 
Thakur here out of your own kindness ! ” 

In reply to this, Swamiji jocosely said, 
“Your Thakur, never had in his fourteen 
generations such a marble-inlaid house to live 
in ! He had his birth in that rural hay- 
thatched cottage and lived his days on in- 
different means. And if he does not live here 
so excellently served, where else should he 
live?” Swamiji’s words made everybody 
laugh out. 

Now, with his body painted in ashes and 
gracing the seat of the priest like Shiva’s 
self revealed to sight, Swamiji commenced 
invocation of Thakur. Swami Prakashananda 
sat near him and began to prompt from the 
formal texts. The various functions of the 
worship thus gradually finished, conches were 
blown and bells rung for the concluding 
adoration in which Swami Prakashananda 
officiated. 

After this Nirdjana ( i. e. dratri or adora- 
tion of the image by means of waving lights. 
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etc. in accompaniment with auspicious music, 
practised in the Hindu worship after all other 
functions have been finished ), Swamiji while 
still sitting in the worship-room composed ex- 
tempore this mantram for prostration before 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna: 

sraarcsfrorc *ro**UTra % w. 1 

“ I bow down to Ramakrishna, who estab- 
lished the religion, embodying in himself the 
reality of all religions and being thus the 
foremost of all divine Incarnations.” 

All having prostrated before Thakur with 
this mantram , the disciple read out a stava 
(prayer in Sanskrit verse) of Thakur. In 
this way the special worship came to a close. 
The devotees, then, assembled downstairs after 
partaking of some refreshments and joined 
in a kirtana (singing in chorus the praise of 
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the Lord ). Swamiji remained upstairs. The 
female members of the house saluting Swamiji 
asked him various questions about religious 
practice and accepted his blessings. 

The disciple stood amazed at the whole- 
hearted devotion for Ramakrishna that charac- 
terised the members of this family and 
considered himself blessed in this life to be 
in such company. 

The devotees present then took prosacl 
( food consecrated by being first offered to 
God ) and after the usual ablutions repaired 
downstairs to rest there awhile. Then as the 
evening approached the assembly of devotees 
broke lip in small parties to return home- 
ward. The disciple also left in the same 
carriage with Swamiji and taking a boat near 
the ghat at Ramkrishnapur and talking with 
him blissfully on various subjects proceeded 
towards Baghbazar, 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



RADI TI ON of marine commerce com- 
bined with spiritual romanticism in 
mediaeval Bengal has bequeathed to us of 
India the beautiful story of an adventurous 
young merchant, Srimanta, who was caught 
with his cargo ships in a terrible tempest on 
the sea, when, by dint of his deep simple 
faith, he was vouchsafed the vision divine of 
the Mother in Her wondrous lotus- seated 
form riding the waves and bringing the 
furious demerits into sudden submission. 
How sorely in need of this Srimanta’s vision 
stands the storm-tossed vessel of our national 
progress in India ! ! 

For the whole surface of our collective life 
presents now the aspect of a tempestuous ocean 
on which waves lash against one another in 
endless confusion. Thoughts, sentiments and 
activities flow out and commingle on all 



sides only to create confusion within confusion, 
for they refuse to recognise any one main- 
current along which they must all rally. 
This tempest of disorganisation is ceaselessly 
hurling the waters of our collective life into 
the fatal form of conflicting waves that 
threaten to engulf the nation at no distant 
date in inevitable ruin ; and absolutely no 
other remedy will avail us now except that 
vision of the Mother which the miracle of 
Srimanta’s life embodies for us. 

For when the Indian mind went out abroad 
into the world outside to find out the secret of 
those world-forces which had given it the shock 
of a rude awakening, it was soon rewarded in 
its search by the discovery of that wonderful 
principle of organisation which was welding 
large groups of individuals into powerful 
nations. It saw with bated breath how each 
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country as an abstract aggregate was being 
concretised by the new miracle of an ardent 
patriotism into a supreme god or goddess, 
and flushed with hope and confidence it 
turned back to its own home to work out the 
same miracle. But the voice of its own 
history uttered through the oracle of Western 
research spoke to it in discordant notes, and 
the great quest for the Mother whom patrio- 
tism was to enthrone and crown as the divine 
genius of the country and its history remains 
still unaccomplished. But the limit of patience 
has been easily exceeded in the case of many 
sons of India, duped by the glare of political 
nationalism, and they are rushing forward 
with a clay idol of the Mother curved out 
with the borrowed scalpel of political ambi- 
tion. 

The issue has consequently become very 
much confused. The bias of politics has 
engendered a faithless attitude in our mind, 
for we would demand credentials of political 
promise from any vision of the Mother that 
may be granted to us over the horizon of our 
past history. We have thus only a vacillating 
faith in our Mother’s gift of religion, the gift 
which has nourished for all time both the 
body and the soul of her sons and the cul- 
tures of a whole world. We doubt the self- 
sufficiency of her spiritual bounty, and want 
to give a political turn to her motherly dis- 
pensations . Aping Western methods has 
blinded us to the truth that the religion of 
which our Mother is the sole dispenser in this 
world is strong not only to save our souls 
but also to build a nation, for it is collective 
purpose which unites and organises, and this 
purpose may be spiritual instead of political. 
We have sold ourselves, mind and soul, to the 
creed of a political ideal governing all other 
pursuits, while the divine form of our Mother 
embodies the spiritual ideal governing all 
other pursuits. Naturally therefore we are 
wilfully depriving ourselves of the only salva- 
tion preordained for us as a nation,— aye, that 



vision of the Mother which is to lead the 
storm-tossed vessel of our progress through 
the troublous waters of life. 

And still, from the very depths of our heart, 
we are yearning for this vision, for in every 
sphere of life and thought, our gropings and 
strivings betray this yearning, and repeated 
reverses and rebuffs fail to kill it. Though 
we are shutting out the vision by thousand 
mistakes we are making on all sides, there is 
no question that we are dying for a glimpse 
of the Mother at the touch of whose feet the 
devouring waves would yield and bear us 
onwards to national life and success! No, 
we are not wanting in this yearning of patrio- 
tism ; what we only lack is Srimanta’s faith, — 
unquestioning faith in the Mother, faith in 
her spiritual bounty wherein she holds the 
threads of our destiny, faith in her own 
peculiar ways of organising life for ns, ways 
that lead to deathlessness both individual and 
collective, This want of faith makes all the 
keen but undefined longings of our patrio- 
tism evaporate in sporadic and uncorrelated 
outbursts. For so long as the real form of 
our Mother is not installed on the throne of 
our hearts, our offerings of patriotism are 
sure to miscarry. 



Our patriotism burns but sheds no light 
We have just enough of warmth, but very 
little illumination. So we have to see things 
in the borrowed light of Western patriotism 
and set our compass towards a political goal, 
which we hope to spiritualise eventually in 
amusing deference to a vague mentality that 
we claim as our national heritage! Our 
patriots have raised the cry of “spiritualising 
politics,"' as if the process is as mechanical as 
that of sugar-coating ! Great potentates in 
the West also manage to spiritualise thetr 
wars of aggression by pious proclamations! 
Even the most bloodthirsty politics feigns to 
dilute itself with liberal doses of religion. It 



is almost the fashion for diplomacy to 



strut 
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forth in the long robe of religion. All this 
masquerading is like hush-money which 
politics offers to pay to religion for that place 
in the scheme of human life which it has 
usurped ! And unfortunately it seems as if in 
the West religion has really been bought off; 
for there we find in national life the spectacle 
of a wonderful religion of the accommodating 
species which instead of governing all other 
ends of life by its self-created values and self- 
evolved necessities, mutely surrenders all its 
organising and governing rights and lends 
itself to perpetual exploitation by the political 
end ! 

And Indian patriotism has unconsciously 
and naturally imbibed these exploiting tactics, 
for here also our patriots ate expecting 
religion to burn its incense of inspiration be- 
fore the high altar of politics! And that is 
unmistakably the sense meant to be conveyed 
by the catching phrase — “spiritualising poli- 
tics”! Live for politics, but let the inspiration, 
the enthusiasm, the madness of self-sacrifice, 
come from the brewery of religion ! Hold 
up the banner of politics, sure, — but not with 
the grip of lust but of religion ! It is the 
new god of the Political End that is installed 
in the centre of our heart, and religion is 
asked to consecrate it, watch it, fortify it and 
defend it to the last! But pray, why should 
religion do all this for your politics? True 
religion kneels only before an altar which 
it has itself raised ; but is your politics a 
creature, in this sense, of your religion? Is 
the political end in your life created and 
governed by religion ? Did you allow the 
spiritual end in your life to define and orga- 
nise according to its own supreme needs the 
whole system of your ends in life? For that 
is exactly what spiritualising all life’s ends 
really means. 

Spiritualised politics does not mean some- 
thing like sugar-coated medicine or aerated 



water, but it implies the absolute subserviency 
of politics to the spiritual end. In this 
process of spiritualising, it is not politics 
which forms the base and reacts on religion 
to adapt it to its own needs, for that is 
exactly what we should call the 'politicalising 1 
of religion, blit it is rather religion which 
forms the base and reacts on politics to mould 
and use it according to its own intrinsic 
necessities and requirements. Politics can 
never be said to have been spiritualised so 
long as it claims to define and pursue its 
ends on its own initiative and account, and not 
as issues imposed upon it by the pursuit of 
the spiritual end. We really spiritualise our 
politics only when our religion creates for us 
our politics, and not 'when any self-constituted 
politics merely succeeds in establishing the 
spiritual utility of its pursuit. In spiritualised 
politics, not only the results and methods of 
pursuit are submitted to spiritual valuation 
but also the motives, for religion determines 
the system of values with which politics is 
then pursued, and no political aspiration can 
overreach the limit of our spiritual needs. 
In politics, then, we politically work for, and 
achieve also, what is spiritually first a neces- 
sity. Politics, thus, becomes only a parti- 
cular means and method of pursuing the 
spiritual end in that aspect of our collective 
life which represents our dealings with the 
political state. 

And in the Indian type of nationalism, this 
political aspect of collective life has never 
been and will never be the central, governing 
aspect therein. Indian nationalism as be- 
queathed to us by our history and therefore 
predestined beyond all modification recog- 
nises only the sovereignty of the spiritual end 
of human life, by which the pursuit of every 
other end has to be defined, determined and 
directed. Indian nationalism will never re- 
cognise the absolute value of any political 
ideal such as self-government, home rule and 
the like, for it shapes our political aims 
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and ideals out of practical needs that actually 
arise from the collective pursuit of the spiri- 
tual end. No political hope therefore can 
ever form the pivot of Indian nationalism 
and our patriots are throwing this national- 
ism overboard by seeking to rally their 
countrymen round their political cries and 
shibboleths. They can never spiritualise theif 
politics, however loudly they may profess to 
do so, if they accept politics, instead of reli- 
gion, as the organising principle of national 
unity. They are now in a confounded pre- 



dicament no doubt ; their patriotism is ex- 
asperated by the gulf of ' disorganisation 
yawning under their feet on all sides and they 
are impatiently knocking at the door of poli- 
tics for that secret of organisation which has 
made history in the West. But that door is 
closed against them by the hand of Providence , 
for in the hour of dark despair, they may 
turn back with a flash of self-recollection and 
the real form of the Mother may burst forth 
on their vision to rally her sons for ever round 
her lotus-seat of Indian nationalism. 



SHAKTI AND MAYA. 



HE redoubtable Advaitist and sturdy 
ascetic, Totapuri, strongly maintained 
that a Vedantist could not believe in Shakti or 
Power. If causality itself is an illusion, what 
is the use of admitting any power to cause? 
If the Becoming is unreal, the power to be- 
come is a false hypothesis of the intellect. 
If Brahman is the only reality and everything 
else is Maya, it is Maya as well to apply the 
principle of causation and say that everything 
comes from Shakti or Power. 

We understand clearly the argument of 
this great Sannyasin to whom it was given to 
act as the Guru of Sri Ramakrishna in the 
Advaita phase of his spiritual realisations. 
But the disciple lived, moved and had his 
being in his Mother, and for all that, out- 
stripped all traditions by his speedy success 
and perfection in the practice and realisation 
of the Advaita. And in the playing of his 
role of the Guru, the hour struck for Totapuri 
to accept from the disciple before leaving 
him the wonderful Guru -dak shin a * of a new 
factor of belief and practice, and by virtue of 



* The formal offering or gift which a disciple 
has to make to his Guru at the close of his period 
of tuition. 



this parting offering which the Mother gave 
him on behalf of Her Ramakrishna, Tota- 
puri found his Vedanta enriched and perfected 
for ever. 

The Mahatma was suffering from dysentery. 
From small beginnings and negligible symp- 
toms, the disease was developing into an acute 
chronic form. He had already thought of 
leaving the place, where he had allowed him- 
self to be detained longer than his calculations 
and his usual practice. It was a mystery 
he could not unravel as to what kept him 
rivetted to this place and to the company of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Time and again as his ill- 
ness had progressed, he had been on the 
point of broaching his intention to leave, but 
every time the impulse had failed him at the 
right moment, — how he could not make out. 
But the gravity of the disease increased as 
days went by, and all the treatment arranged 
for by Sri Ramakrishna proved of very little 
avail. 

One night the pangs of illness increased 

% 

beyond the physical endurance of even an 
ascetic like Totapuri, and he found that even 
his mental concentration which used to waft 
him beyond all physical sufferings into the 
peace of Samadhi was beginning to fail him 
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at last. He repeatedly tried in vain to detach 
his consciousness from the body, and then 
thwarted in his wonted achievement, he 
resolved in a huff to give up this rotten body, 
this ricketty cage of flesh and bones, that 
dared to withhold him from self-realisation ! 
With this strong resolve and the clear sense 
of bodily nothingness working on his mind, 
the great Sadhu proceeded towards the 
Ganges to drown himself in her waters. Swift- 
ly he waded through the noisy cackling 
ripples and rushed on and on ; but, ah, what 
is this ! Still no reaching beyond his depth ? 
Is the Ganges denuded of her waters to-day? 
Half the bed of the river has been walked 
over ; the other bank is closing upon his 
view in the darkness of the night ; and yet 
the waters fall short of his own depth ! 
Wonderful Maya indeed, wonderful miracle! 
In a flash, the scales dropped off from his 
mind’s eye ! And he cried out in spite of him- 
self, “ Oh, Mother of inscrutable power,” — 
the Mother absorbing into Her presence all 
land and water, all illness and health, all 
knowledge and ignorance, all life and death, 
aye, everything that he saw, heard, thought or 
imagined ! She who transformed all non- 
being into being, all being into non-being, 
who not willing, none of embodied existence 
was freed from Her control, was even free to 
die! And yet beyond and beyond, the same 
Mother existed as the supreme realisation, 
as Brahman. This vision of the Mother 
burst upon Totapuri’s mind to-day, and lost 
in overwhelming love and with the Mother’s 
name exclaimed unremittingly from his lips, 
the doughty Vedantist retraced his steps to- 
wards that bank of the river from which he 
had descended. 

A new Samadhi had quenched all the 
ailments of body to-night, and the transfigured 
Sannyasin spent the whole night by the side 
of his fire in the ecstacy of a new vision. 
There early in the morning Sri Ramakrislma 
met him, and with an overflowing exultation 
the events of the night were recounted to 



him. A whole life’s ignorance had vanished 
in a moment and with it all the illness. “I 
see now,” he concluded, “that it was to im- 
part this priceless lesson of my life that the 
mother has been keeping me tied down to 
this place. And now, do, oh, beg of your 
Mother leave for me to go!” In smiling 
accent the reply came, “Well, well, what of 
your erelong denying the Mother, what of all 
your disputes about Shakti being false? Now 
do you see, how the truth is brought home 
to you ? The Mother had already made me 
understand before that Brahman and Shakti 
are one, even as fire and its shakti to burn are 
not different from each other.” 

This interesting anecdote of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life settles for ever the question of 
Vedanta versus Tantra. In fact, the old 
attitude of Totapuri represented only a limited 
phase of Vedanta, just as the iconoclastic 
spirit which inspires some Vedantists to run 
amuck against all forms of dualistic worship 
is quite an irregular development of Advait- 
ism. 

In India, every doctrine embodies not only 
theory but practice as well. It is not merely 
what we have to think but also what we 
have to live. So nobody should allow his 
Vedanta to run away with his intellect leav- 
ing his actual life to lag behind. Our 
Vedanta to be practical must take cogni- 
zance not merely of the real that we want to 
be but also of the unreal that we- happen to 
be. This unreal is not merely intellectual, 
it is vital, it is life; so, it is not merely by 
denying it through intellect but by denying 
it through life, not merely by affirming beyond 
it but by living beyond it, that the 11 m eal can 
be made to yield place to the real. So 
the practice of the Vedanta is not simply a 
process of intellection but a process of life, 
and very exceptional indeed is the case of 
a man whose concrete life proceeds perfectly 
abreast of his abstract intellect, — a man who 
at once becomes in life what he seeks in 
thought to be. 
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The theory of Vedanta, therefore, has never 
ignored the necessary conditions and exi- 
gencies of practice. Its doctrine of the Vyava- 
harik , or the phenomena), affords room enough 
for our admitting in practice the concreteness 
of life as far as necessary. Even in the most 
advanced wing of Vedantic discipline, we 
find the standpoint of concrete subjectivity 
recognised as the starting-point in practice. 
There it is the “ I/’ the concrete selfhood, 
which forms the provisional reality to be 
gradually resolved into absolute conscious- 
ness. For instance, out and out Vedantists 
like Totapuri would not object to duality of 
ultimate terms in the actual process of such 
resolution, be it in the form of a Tat and a 
Twain or of a Sak and an A ham and so on. 
And so also in all other forms of discipline 
accepted by Vedanta as interpreted by 
Sankaracharya in his commentary on the 
Rrahmastitras, we find the starting-point in 
practice has been planted more or less afield 
within the realm of Maya. Vedantic practice, 
therefore, has never tended to fight shy of the 
concrete actualities of life. Its Mayavada 
has never obliged it to lose itself in the end- 
less inanities of intellectual abstraction. 

While always affirming in thought that it 
is all Maya, Vedanta boldly takes the world 
for all it is worth and seeks to work out the 
same affirmation through the life it chooses 
to live in that world. Or in other words, the 
negation implied in Mayavada has to estab- 
lish itself not only through the intellect but 
also through life, and in order to do so, life is 
first allowed what measure of commonsense 
reality it may happen to claim in any case, 
and then it is steadily submitted to the pro- 
gressive assertion of its unreality. This pro- 
gressive self-assertion of Mayavada is the 
principle which formulates every phase of 
Vedantic practice, or for the matter of that, 
every form of Hindu worship and belief. No 
Hindu sect can deny that it recognises Maya- 
vada as a part and parcel of its doctrines in 
some form or other, however vague or feeble. 



In this way, by allowing itself different 
degrees of self-assertion, Mayavada finds it 
possible to be reconciled to various symbol- 
istic views of life and the world. It accepts 
them as mediating stages of belief necessary 
for spiritual practice. The Shaktivada of 
Tantra with all its richness and perfection 
of development constitutes one such symbol- 
istic view of life and the world, and that 
Vedantist must have missed the central 
secret and method of Vedantic practice who 
insists on regarding the Shaktivada of Tantra 
as antagonistic or alien to the Mayavada 
of Vedanta. Totapuri’s Vedanta was defect- 
ive only in this respect. Not that his Maya- 
vada was impatient of every allowance made 
in favour of accepting intellectual symbols 
for facility of practice, for then he would 
have deprecated even the use of the highest 
Vedantic formula? such as the Tattwamasi as 
media for practice ; but what really struck 
him as alien to what he regarded as Vedantic 
traditions was the acceptance of the intellec- 
tual category or symbol of Shaktt or power. . 
It was this limitedness of his Vedanta which 
he was enabled to outgrow by coming into 
personal contact with the living embodiment 
of all the phases of Hindu spiritual con- 
sciousness. 

The Shaktivada of Tantra is not an im- 
provement on the Mayavada of Vedanta, but 
only its symbolisation through the chromatics 
of sentiment and concept. Analysis proves that 
the function which gives human intellect its de- 
finition is that of relating percepts or concepts 
in time, space and causation. But of these three 
modes of relating, causation or the relation of 
causality is the most fundamental one, for 
we find the intellect asking the ‘ reason why * 
in respect of even relations of space and 
time, and in the ‘why* of a fact, the ‘where' 
and ‘ when ’ of it are supposed to be necessari- 
ly accounted for, but not the vice versa. So 
this asking why, this relating of cause to 
effect, is the most comprehensive and funda- 
mental category of the intellect.- 
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Now one of the earliest problems for 
Vedanta was that if the intellect is allowed to 
differentiate reality into cause and effect, what 
relation of time should be supposed to obtain 
between this cause and its effect : is it a 
relation of co-existence or a relation of 
sequence? And true to its fundamental 
doctrine that all differentiation in absolute 
reality through intellectual relation is unreal, 
Vedanta concluded that just as oneness of 
reality is comparatively truer than its duality 
as cause and effect, so the co-existence 
beyond time of cause and effect is compara- 
tively truer than their sequence in time. 
When, thus, Vedanta takes for granted the 
application to reality of the intellectual cate- 
gory of causality, it comes to admit a new 
scale or order of truth placed below its 
highest philosophy of the Absolute. This 
lower order of truth is embodied in the 
Vedantic Karya-karana-vada and the higher 
order in the Vedantic Mayavada. The latter 
denies all differentiations in the Absolute, 
characterising such intellectual differentiations 
as Maya which cannot be explained, for 
every explanation begs the question, while the 
former theory of a lower order of truth, re- 
presented by Karya-karana-vada, provisional- 
ly sanctions certain differentiations in the 
Absolute in the interest of practical spiri- 
tuality. It is in these permissible differentia- 
tions, through which the Vedantic Absolute 
was sought to be intellectually conceived for 
the sake of practical spiritual discipline and 
worship, that the Sbaktivada of Tantra had 
its source and origin. 

When we differentiate reality into cause 
and effect, we imply in the cause a power or 
Shakti to produce the effect, and we affirm 
that this Shakti co-exists and is one with the 
cause. This intellectual postulate of Shakti 
is the first and one-half constituent of Tantrik 
Shaktivada, the second half being the identi- 
ty of Shakti and effect, that is, the fact of 
Shakti becoming the effect. The Vedantic 
theory of cause and effect (Karya-karana-vada) 



embodies exactly the same truth. It main- 
tains that what we call the effect was, before 
its production as effect, co-existent and 
identical with what we call the cause, and 
explains that this real non-difference between 
the cause and the effect appears to play 
the role of sequence on the stage of time 

arrspmfr, Sankara’s 

commentary, Rrahmasutra, II — I — 18 ). Only 
the Tantrik Shaktivada takes advantage of 
a further middle term Shakti, and instead 
of directly identifying the cause and the effect 
identifies this middle term with the cause 
on the one hand and with the effect on the 
other. But this conception of the link of 
Shakti is not new to Vedanta, for it was in 
vogue even in the earliest Vedantic literature. 
So Sankara in his commentary requires that 
if this conception of Shakti is to be im- 
ported into the Vedantic theory of cause 
and effect, we must not omit to declare that 
this Shakti is one with both the cause and 

the effect,— !afar8J ^fafaq'HTOr 

’afar. I And as 

the Tantrik Shaktivada fulfils this important 
condition to the letter, it would be simply 
purile for any advocate of Tantra to assert 
that the Shaktivada of Tantra adds any new 
laurels to Hinduism which Vedanta philoso- 
phy with its Mayavada failed to earn for it. 

And then again this Shaktivada, which 
constituted the most important basts for the 
Tantrik restatement of Vedic or Vedantic 
culture, did not set up any opposition to 
another central doctrine involved in the 
Vedantic Mayavada. It is of the very essence 
of Mayavada to view the Becoming or the 
creation as a Vivartta or an unreal super- 
imposition and not as a Parinama or actual 
modification. In this respect also, we find 
in Vedanta, however, the acceptance of two 
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standpoints and orders of truth. When for 
the sake of practical spirituality, differentia- 
tions are provisionally taken for granted in the 
Absolute, the Upddhis or the unreal super- 
impositions are conceded the hue and garb 
of reality, representing more or less, there- 
fore, actual modifications in the Unmodified 
Absolute. In this way, Parinamavada is 
provisionally admitted into the practice of 
Vedanta, though overshadowed, as it were, all 
the while by the superior theory of Vivartta- 
vada. In fact, Vedanta always allows us to 
profit by lower standpoints for contemplat- 
ing truth, provided we bear in mind at the 
same time that such contemplation is only pro- 
visional. Exactly the same sort of freedom 
is allowed to us by Tantra in the interest of 
our spiritual practice. From any treatise on 
Tantrik philosophy and ritual, we can easily 
prove that Tantra recognises the Vedantic 
Vivarttavada, never admitting that the modi- 
fications of Supreme Shakti are absolutely 
real, or real in the sense of actual Parinama, 
and yet at the same time, there is ungrudging 
sanction for our regarding all the impersona- 
tions of Shakti as real in so far as our 
practical worship and culture of sentiment 
are concerned. This readiness to harmonise 
and provide for all disparity in spiritual 
temperament, capacity or mood is an im- 
portant characteristic of Vedanta which 
Tantra evidently inherited to all possible 
extent. In fact, it is the peculiar glory 
of the Indian religious consciousness to have 
recognised from the remotest past the sterling 
truth that the human mind which goes on 
working out various systems of belief and 
practice does not really travel from error 
to truth but from lower truth to higher 
truth. Whether it be the Upanishad declar- 
ing that all systems of philosophy and 
their commentaries come out as breath from 
the same Supreme One or whether it be the 
Tantra describing the body of Shiva as com- 
posed of the six systems of philosophy, we find 
always the same conception of truth allowing 



itself to be pursued through a gradation of 
beliefs and practices that would ultimately 
lead men of varying temperament and capa- 
city to where all human symbols are absorbed 
in the intrinsic richness of realisation. 

So if a Vedantist in some special mood of 
mind or in some special stage of his spiritual 
practice repudiates Tantra or other systems of 
philosophy, the exclusiveness of his attitude 
should not be regarded as detracting from 
that universality of Vedanta by virtue of 
which it is entitled to give its name to the 
whole system of ancient culture evolved by 
the Vedic spiritual consciousness. Even when 
Sankaracharya carried his polemical warfare 
against dualistic philosophies and sects in 
the name of Vedanta, his idea evidently was 
not to kill out all dualism and ritualism from 
religious life in his country, but to prove 
that they could not justify their validity by 
argument if they refused to recognise the 
Vedantic doctrine of the Absolute as their 
ultimate background and goal. What he 
really combated throughout his life was this 
refusal, this blind sectarianism, this undue 
obstinate emphasis on points of divergence 
that were provisional and circumstantial ; and 
he combated all these more in the interests 
of a harmonious, organic system of Vedic 
culture than in the interests of any particular 
Advaitist sect of his own. For instance, 
we all know how vehemently he returned 
again and again to his attack on the Sankbya 
doctrine of the Praclhana ; but was he blind 
or irreconcilably opposed to all the useful 
contributions appropriated to the ancient 
culture and literature of Vedanta from 
Sankbyan sources of thought? No; he says, 

He admits that there 

are elements of Sankhyan thought which are 
not opposed to the peculiar trend and genius 
of Vedic culture, These elements are ab- 
sorbable, but he never neglected to protest 
strongly against tiie Sankhyan conception of 
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Prakriti as an independent entity or that'of the 
manifoldness of Atman or Purusha. 

Vedanta, therefore, has always professed to 
stand for an organic harmony in the evolu- 
tion of onr spiritual culture in India, and it 
was this Vedanta which strove to restate it- 
self as Tantra when peculiar circumstances 
demanded such restatement from a particular 
period of that evolution. In none of its 

essential features, therefore, Tantra can seek 

. < 

to join issue or try conclusions with Vedanta, 
and self-deluded must be the champion of 
Tantra who is blinded by his sectarian zeal to 
take up cudgels against any Vedantic doc- 
trine on behalf of any such Tantric theory 
as that of Shaktivada ! We propose to take 
up in future some other features of Tantrik 
belief and practice and discuss how they also 
represent like Shaktivada only new practical 
developments of Vedantic truths. 



EPISTLES OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

[ Here begins a series of translated extracts from 
letters written to Babu Pramadadas Milra of 
Benares, an orthodox Hindu the memory of whose 
profound erudition and piety lives embalmed in 
our traditions. These letters reflect an interesting 
period of Swamiji’s life, when the pervading gloom 
of his Master’s disappearance from earth and the 
magnitude of the divine trust imposed by him on 
his life were weighing heavily on bis soul, and in 
deep uncertainty and suspense about the great 
opening from within and without which was to 
lead him to the fulfilment of that trust, his mighty 
mind, in a faithful attitude of waiting and self- 
preparation, moved with a powerful swing, that 
gathered strength with repeated obstructions, to- 
wards the life, so listless but concentrated, of the 
wandering monk, ] 



XCIII. 

{Translated from Bengali .) 

Vrindaban, 

12th Aug. 1888. 

Dear Sir,* 

Leaving Sri Ajodhyaf I have reached the 
holy Vrindaban, and am putting up at Kala 
Ba bit’s Kunja. In city the mind feels con- 
tracted. Places like Radhakund, 1 have 
heard, are delightful ; but they are at some 
distance from the town. I have a mind to 
proceed very shortly to Hard war. In case 
you have any acquaintance there, it would be 
doing me much favour if you kindly write 
him an introduction for me. What about your 
visiting this place? Please reply early and 
oblige. * * 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda, 



XCIV 

( Translated from Bengali. ) 

Vrindaban, 

20th Aug. 1888. 

Dear Sir, 

An aged brother-disciple of mine who has 
just come back to Vrindaban after visiting 
Kedarnath and Badrinath, met G — . Twice 
did G — ascend up to Thibet and Bhotan, 
He is in great happiness, and felt overwhelmed 
and wept at the meeting. He spent the 
winter at Kankhal. The Karoa ( water-pot ) 
yon gave him he still keeps with himself. 
He is coming back and is expected at Vrinda- 
ban this very month. So in the hope of meet- 
ing him, I postpone my going to Hard war for 
some days. Please convey my deepest 
respects to the Brahmin devotee of Shiva 

*The words with which Babu Promadadas 
Mitra is addressed in these letters are not literally 
translated here. The form invariably argues high 
regard on the part of Swamiji for a person looked 
upon as a well-wisher and patron of his cause. 

f The names of holy places are often prefixed 
with a Sri ” in Indian vernaculars, 
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who keeps you company and accept the same 
yourself, * * f 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 

xcv. 

( Translated from Bengali. ) 

Om, salutation to Bliagavan Ramakrishna! 

The Bai-anagore Math, 
19th Nov. 1888. 

Respected Sir, 

1 have received the two books sent by 
you and am filled with joy to read your 
wonderfully affectionate letter which betokens 
your broad, generous heart. No doubt, it is 
due to good merit of my previous births that 
you show, sir, so much kindness to a mendi- 
cant like me who lives on begging. By 
sending your gift of the Vedanta, you have 
laid under lifelong obligation not only myself 
but the whole group of Sri Ramakrishua’s 
Sannyasius, They all bow down to you in 
respect. It is not for my own sake alone 
that I asked of you the copy of Panini’s 
grammer ; a good deal of study, in fact, is 
given to Sanskrit scriptures in this Math, The 
Vedas may well be said to have fallen quite out 
of vogue in Bengal. Many here in this Math 
are conversant with Sanskrit and they have a 
mind to master the Samhita portions of the 
Vedas. They are of opinion that what has to 
be done must be done to a finish. So, believ- 
ing that a full measure of proficiency in the 
Yedic language is impossible without master- 
ing first Panini’s grammer, which is the best 
available for the purpose, a copy of the latter 
was felt to be a necessity. The grammatical 
work, Mugdhabodha, we studied in our boy- 
hood, is superior in many respects to Laghu- 
kaumudi. You are yourself, however, a deeply 
learned man and, therefore, the best judge 

• an ii ■ ■ i i 

f Many of these Bengali letters close with a 
Sanskrit ejaculation meaning “ more is needless ” 
and the subscription is “at your service, Viveka- 
n&ndaX 



we can have in this matter. So if you 
consider the Ashtadbyayi (Panini’s) to be the 
most suitable in our case, you will lay us 
under a debt of lifelong gratitude by sending 
the same ( provided you feel, it convenient 
and so inclined ). This Matli is not wanting 
in men of perseverence, talent and penetrative 
intellect. 1 may hope that by the grace of 

9 

our Master, they will acquire in a short 
time Paniui’s system and then succeed in 
restoring the Vedas to Bengal. I beg to send 
you two photographs of my revered Master 
and two parts of some of his teachings as given 
in his homely style, compiled and published 
by a certain gentleman, — hoping you will 
give us the pleasure of your acceptance. My 
health is now much improved and I expect 
the blessings of meeting you within two or 
three months. * * 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 



XCVI. 

(Translated _ from Bengali.) 

“ Victory to God ! ” 

Baranagore, 

4th Feb. 1889. 

Dear Sir, 

For some reasons, I have been feeling to- 
day agitated and cramped in my mind, when 
your letter to me of invitation to the heaven- 
ly city of Benares leached. I accept it 
as the call of Vislnvesh wara (Lord of the 
Universe). I am going now on a pilgrimage 
to the place of my Master’s nativity, and 
after sojourn of a few days there, I shall 
present myself to you. He must be made 
of stone whose mind does not melt at the 
sight of Kashi and its Lord ! I feel now 
much improved in health. My regards to 
Jnanananda. 1 am reaching over there as 
soon as I can. It all depends ultimately on 
Vishweshwara’s will. * * More when we 

meet, 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda, 
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BRAHMOPANISHAT. 

( Continued from page IJJ ) 

CTTiYTft 

Jtrw|s:4 f^irrai ^ 
mflTr%i ssmfta ^rst §ih gf n? re re 
amfw 3 ht ^ re« 5 j: 55 * *3r*g- 
€re stri^ra re^sj^xr 

f? <p<r. *? aritr- e are: wsfsr. *r- 
sarcaj srrareTr ?rre *TctF 3H rewire 1 

*^flWR^w s irew^rfwrer? s^rresrrsre n 
?re sfrsfir * srrar h ar?r arer * ?grr 
?rer ?t *rsir wrer h kmt Frer h Hrer 
^gqr Jr -gre ^nrerer h retire: <n53>- 
*rr Jr «fr«srer ^reirir * smqp T*rer w qrcre- 
wnw h m»m <re an fawrre 1 

C^TT^sr% ^feirrewT^ra a^fTOmra at- 
5j fmsfire *rfcnm? ^*?re fg^r% *rftw- 
fsr? *re?Tre sire l h rewn srar ^ i 
h ?re irer strre: fa?rc £cre srf^f^r: *re- 
refer% irii 

Now this Punisha (a) has four seats ( b ), 
the navel, the heart, the throat and the head. 
In these shines forth the Brahman with four 
aspects: the state of wakefulness, of dream, 
of dreamless sleep, and the fourth or trans- 
cendental state. In the wakeful state, He 
is Brahma ( f); in the dreaming state, He 
is Vishnu (d)\ in dreamless sleep, He is 
Kudra (V ); and the fourth state is the Su- 
preme Indestructible One (/), and He again 
(<r) is the Sun, the Vishnu, the Isluvara, He 
the Punisha, lie the Prana, He the Jivei or the 
animate being, He the fire, the Isluvara, and 
He is the wakeful state ; (yea) the Brahman 
which shines transcendent within all these! 
In itself ( h ), It is devoid of mind, of ears, 



of hands and feet, of light. There neither 
are the worlds existing nor non-existing ( i ), 
neither are the Vedas or the Devas or the 
sacrifices existing nor non-existing, neither 
is the mother or father or daughter-in-law 
existing nor non-existing, neither is Chan- 
dala’s son or Pulkasa’s son existing nor non- 
existing, neither is the mendicant existing 
nor non-existing, so neither all the creatures 
or the ascetics; and thus only the One 
Highest Brahman shines there. Within the 
recess of the heart (j) is that A kasha of 
consciousness, — that Akasha with many 
openings (k ), the aim of knowledge, within 
the space of the heart — in which all this (uni- 
verse outside) evolves and moves about, in 
which all this is warped and woofed ( /) (as it 
were). ( Who knows this, ) knows fully all 
creations. There the Devas, the Rishts, the 
Pitris, have no control, for being fully awaken- 
ed, one becomes the knower of all truth (/«). 

(<?) This Pttrusha . — That is, this central being 
or entity who as Prana projects the web of sense- 
functions and intellectual relations and who pro- 
ceeds like the leech from one state of consciousness 
to another. 

(h) Four seats etc . — It is noteworthy that already 
in some of the Upani shads we find mention made 
of special centres or seats of consciousness in 
the body forming stages of Spiritual realisation fo« 
the process of Yoga or mental concentration 
Patanjali spoke of seven planes in the ascent of 
mind towards perfection in concentration. But: 
specification of centres and nerves in the human 
body in connection with the process of Yoga had 
been going on since the Upanishadic ages, hi? 
this scheme of localisation matured into the Tantrik 
Shatchakra [ i. e. the six centres, Muladhara 
( somewhere in the sexual plexus ), Swadhisihan 
( about half-way above the last centre), Manipur;; 
( navel ), Anahata ( heart ), Vishuddhi ( throat ), 
Ajna ( junction of eyebrows ), penetrating beyond 
which the mind loses itself in the supreme centre 
of Saliasrara in the crown of the head, j Here we 
find only four seats or centres mentioned, of. 
which the navel is substituted by the eye in one of 
the concluding verses later on. In that verse,, thv 
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eye is associated with the waking state, the throat 
with the dreaming state, the heart with the state of 
dreamless sleep and the head with the fourth or 
transcendental state. This order of correspond- 
ence apparently differs in significance from what 
we find maintained in the science of mental con- 
centration. But the four states of consciousness 
are treated here not as they belong to individual 
man but as they belong to his universal self. It is 
the Purusha in His undifferentiated being who is 
said to manifest Himself in these four centres, and 
man has to concentrate on His manifestations in 
these centres in order to experience the four 
states of consciousness corresponding to them in 
all their reality. 

( c ) In the wakeful Brahma . — Because in 

this state the objects of desire become kinetic or 
actual in the sense of imposing their own law on 
the desiring agents. Brahma is, here, the Divinity 
in man as the creator * in our wakeful state, this 
Divinity creates , or has all objects of desire 
realised, so that the force of desire becomes trans- 
muted into the force inherent in created objects. 

( d ) In the dreaming Vishnu . — Because 

in this state the objects of desire are still potential 
in the sense of being acted upon by the desiring 
agents instead of being completely free to act 
upon them ; in other words, the objects of desire 
are being preserved in ibis state in view of their 
being realised as experiences of the wakeful state. 
This function of preserving them belongs to 
Vishnu, who is the Divinity in man in its aspect of 
the Preserver of the creative process. 

(e) In dreamless sleep Rudra: Because 

in this state ail objects of desire vanish into 
dissolution, and we have here the Divinity in man 
manifesting itself as Rudra, the God of dissolution. 



(f) The Indestructible One or Aksharam is the 
fourth state. It is the Reality beyond all states of 
consciousness — immutable, undecaving ; and so the 
term Aksharam is appropriate. 



( g ) He again etc.— After relating the manifes- 
tations of the Purusha in the three planes o 
consciousness as Rudra, Vishnu and Brahms 
( which manifestations, by the bye, are different]) 
conceived of hi latter Vedanta philosophy as Virats 
in the ordinary gross plane. Hiranvagaiva in the 



subtle plane and Ishwara in the causal plane ), 
other well-known manifestations within the sphere 
of Maya are being enumerated. The name* 
Ishwara or Lord, has been twice mentioned in this 
enumeration. ( In Sankarananda’s version it is 
used once ). The second mention may be taken 
with Jagrat or “ waking/’ referring to the Virata 
aspect. In a Vedic sense, the Sun and Vishnu are 
synonymous. The term Purusha used here may 
refer to the Sankhyan conception. 

( h ) hi Itself etc . — The text here takes us again 
beyond the plane of manifestation. 



( i ) There neither non-existing . — The 

mode of expression is peculiar, and amounts to 
declaring that neither any affirmations nor any 
negations of the human intellect serve to describe 
what the state of Brahman is. We even do not 
express it when we proceed with the negative 
method of “ g- ’^f?r (Bribadaranyaka, 

3-9-26) “ He is the ‘not this not this ’ Atman," or 
when we proceed with the positive method of “ 

agl ” “All this indeed is Brahman. '* They 
are only methods of attaining to that state and 
not its descriptions. Just as we cannot say of our 
mind or consciousness that it is extended, that it 
measures so many feet or so many inches, so 
neither can we say that it is not extended seeing 
that it holds all extension in itself; just as this 
consciousness implies another order of reality, to 
which the units or standards of physical reality do 
not apply ; so Brahman is the Reality beyond all 
intellectual relations or standards which give us 
our Vedas, their gods or their rewards, or give us 
our domestic relationships and social distinctions. 
It is clear that these leligious functions, domestic 
relations and social distinctions do not exist in the 
state of Brahman, but neither can we say that 
they do not exist there so long as we have to affirm 
their existence anywhere. 



( j ) Within the recess.... consciousness . — The 

dea of some State, realisable within the recess of 
he heart and having the characteristic of Akasba 
ether or space ) in that it holds the whole uni- 
verse of evolving and evolved objects, receives 
tin pie treatment in Chbandogya, 8th Propatbaka. 
Hie expression, Tatvijnanamdkksham , stands for 
he chiddhdsham of more modern literature. 





( k) With many openings. — This conception is 
amplified in Chhandogya, 3rd Prapathaka, 13th 
part. The openings or points of access into the 
Akasha or supreme state are represented by the 
gods or objects of worship. — being, in the texts 
referred to, the five pranas. 

{ 1 ) Is warped and woof ed. This is, supported 

as threads in a cloth. Both the idea and symbol- 
ism occur more explicitly in Brihadaranyaka, 3rd 
Chap. 8th Brahmaua. 

(m) I'h ere the Veras of all truth. — The 

Devas, the Rishis and the Pitris comprise the 
threefold objects of Vedic sacrificial worship. 
But though they have control over the destinies of 
the Vedic worshipper owing to the limitedness 
of his desire and knowledge of truth, they have 
none over one who transcends all desires by his 
knowledge of the whole truth as in Brahman “ by 
knowing which all things are known.” 



UNITY OF EAST AND WEST. 

BY SWA MI FA RAM AN AN DA 

[ Kxtrnef. of fin Address delivered before the Convention 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs, U. S. A., December 2N. 1915. ] 

§ HE significant fact of the present day is the 
coming together of different peoples of the 

V ) earth. The light of science lias through 

many wonderful discoveries and inventions dimi- 
nished to a great extent the vastness of space ; or 
in other words, science has destroyed the feeling 
of isolation and distance. To-day we can travel 
from one end of the world to the other in a com- 
paratively short time ; we can transmit messages to 
the most distant points of the globe; we can even 
converse through the untiring aid of physical 
science over miles and miles of land and sea: 
Marvels of science have been wrought especially 
in the direction of electricity and locomotion. 
The meeting here this afternoon, the very existence 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs throughout the country, 
bears testimony to the growing tendency of all the 
different branches of the human family to draw 
closer together. 

o 

But we may ask : What is the practical value of 



this intermingling of races and nations ? First of 
all, it breaks down all the fictitious barriers which 
divide mankind into separate groups. In the 
second place, as we gain first-hand knowledge of 
one another, our ignorance, prejudice and fear 
vanish. And in the third place, it enriches both 
our inner and outer life by giving us a larger 
point of view. The more we know of one another, 
the more we learn to appreciate the standards and 
ideals of others, and a new feeling of tolerance is 
born within us — not a more condescending for- 
bearance, but a feeling based on true' sympathy 
and love. Exclusiveness is always a great im~ 
poverisher and hence a great drawback to progress; 
The spirit of the present age is to destroy self- 
centredness both in the individual and in the 
nation. To-day none but a very ignorant and hide- 
bound person can shun another on the ground 
that lie is alien or foreign. There was a time 
when Occident and Orient seemed like two differ- 
ent worlds with totally different ideals and aspira- 
tions. There was apparently no hope of union 
between them. The general feeling was, as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling expressed it, 

“East is East and West is West 

And never the twain shall meet ” 

But to-day, as each beholds the other at closer 
range, the gulf is disappearing. T his, however, is 
not due to the fact that the Orient is becoming 
more and more occidental ised, but because the 
West is gaining a truer understanding of the East, 
as the East is of the West. I am happy to say 
that the discovery of the Ancient Literature of the 
Orient, or what is known as the Sacred Books of 
the East, has contributed largely towards this end. 
Nothing indeed has been more effective in destroy- 
ing the prejudice between the East and the West 
than bringing to light once more the Sacred 
Literature of Ancient Egypt, China, Persia, Arabia 
and India; and both Orient and Occident owe a 
great debt to the late Prof. Max Muller for his 
tireless labors in this direction. Through the 
comparative study of the different Bibles of the 
world, we are more and more led to the conviction 
that the words “ heathen 77 and “ unbeliever ” can- 
not be applied to the followers of any faith. Also 
we are shown that the difference between the 
Christian and non-Christian world does not he 
in the fundamental and vital principles but only ia 
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the outer names and forms. The same ideals of 
purity, charity, truthfulness, selflessness, which are 
strikingly set forth in the Christian Bible, are 
taught with equal insistence in all the Bibles of the 
world, even those which existed thousands of years 
before the Christian era. This does not lessen the 
value of one or the other, but it reveals to us that 
there must be an underlying cord of unity among 
all peoples and only as we discover that will the 
human race be knit into one family. Mere 
coming together outwardly through greater facilities 
of travel could never create true unity. Our 
intellectual and spiritual comprehension of one 
another must increase if lasting unity is to be es- 
tablished. 

We must never forget that we are all members 
of one vast cosmic family; that each individual 
forms a part of the great whole and consciously or 
unconsciously he must contribute his share towards 
.the world’s civilisation and progress. Learning to 
give this share consciously and intelligently should 
be the chief study and supreme duty of every 
human being. As a man’s life is not complete 
until he lias full and harmonious use of his hands, 
feet, senses, mind and intellect, so is it with the 
cosmic universe. Its life also is complete only 
when every nation, every race, every individual is 
working freely and harmoniously with every other. 

Each nation has produced great souls and each 
has something to contribute towards the welfare of 
the world at large. The Occident has been the 
centre of wonderful material achievement, while 
the Orient has for ages been the main spring ot 
spiritual culture. Many mighty rivers have risen 
there to carry the water of spiritual life Westward. 
Yet this does not mean that the Occident must 
give up her own peculiar line of activity and try to 
imitate Oriental ideals; or that the Orient should 
abandon her spiritual birthright and try to pursue 
the external glamor of Western civilisation. Both 
have their peculiar sphere and purpose. Each race 
and people must possess something distinctive. 
Why should all be alike? It is rather as each 
fulfils Us own special ideal, that we can hope to 
realise unity and brotherhood. True brotherhood 
does not consist in merging one ideal in another. 
&or should we regard material achievement and 
spiritual achievement as alien to each other. Ma- 
terial blessing and spiritual blessing are both 
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necessary. These two streams have risen from the 
same source and only when they mingle their 
waters and flow in united current will a complete 
civilisation be attained. 

Superstition, prejudice and ignorance have held 

us apart long enough. Now the time has arrived 

when the two children of the same father, the East 

and the West, must join handsand look upon each 

other as members of the same family. Once a 

* 

man was travelling in the desert and, looking on 
through the mist, he beheld a figure approaehin 
him. He thought at first it must he some evil spirit 
and great fear seized his heart. But as it drew 
nearer he saw that it was an earthly form ; then 
gradually it assumed the appearance of a human 
being and his fear diminished. At last as it came 
face to face with him, he discovered that it was 
none other than his own brother from whom he 
had been separated long before. In place of fear, 
love and joy rose in bis heart. So will it be with 
East and West when they come together and 
recognise each other as brothers. Unbiased and 
increased knowledge of Orient and Occident will 
dispel all mistrust and misapprehension from our 
minds and will help us to realise the truth (hat 
“ Above all nations is humanity " and the soul of 
the blast and the West is one. — The Cosmopolitan 
Student . 



FAMINE RELIEF WORK OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION 

IN BANKURA AND TIPPER All. 

(isl July, 1916.) 

Since the publication of our last report, dated 
the 26th May, the condition of the famine-stricken 
people of the Bankura District has improved a 
little owing to the rains which have helped at 
least the farmers to begin their cultivation, and the 
scarcity of drinking water is also mitigated thereby. 
But they have become so poor and helpless that 
it is simply impossible for them to go on with their 
work of cultivation, unless the public come forward 
to help them with money and seeds and we have to 
continue helping in this way till their cultivation 
is finished. So we have distributed 200 mds, of rice 
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seeds up to this time, besides distribution of rice 
to the destitute. 

The excavation of the Nodna Canal and nine 
ponds, and also 6 wells, is finished. Two other 
feeder canals are being excavated which will help 
some neighbouring villages with water. These 
three canals will supply water for cultivation every 
year to three thousand highas of land. 

From our centres in the Bankura District about 
400 people suffering from cholera, malaria and 
other diseases have been helped with medicine 
and nursing. 

The condition of the people of Tipperah 
district is growing worse. The working classes are 
suffering terribly ; most of the poor people were 
left destitute by the famine that broke out last 
year and they all joined the working classes. As 
a result, working men have increased in number 
though the amount of work available in the locality 
is the .same and their income has come down to 
two annas a day. Even a single man cannot live 
on such a small pittance and they have to support 
their families! Again, the prospect of A us crops 
is very gloomy. The plants have dried up owing 
to the draught lasting for about a month. We 
have opened a new centre at Talsahr village near 
the Ashugang Station. 

We append below a brief table of weekly rice 
distribution from the 21st of May to the 15th 
June. Temporary doles of help are also included 
therein. 

Ban kura 



Names of No. of No. of Amount 

Centres ’Villages Recipients of Rice 











Mds. 


Svs. 


Bankura 


* ♦ • 


49 


374 


*9 


0 


Do. 


(next week) 


50 


397 


20 


0 


Do. 


» • • 


54 


4 22 


2 3 


24 


Do. 


t 1 * 


58 


449 


24 


0 


Son am uk hi 


62 


828 


41 


20 


Do. 


(next week) 


7 l 


760 


39 


0 


Do. 


♦ « 9 


7 * 


765 


40 


O 


Do. 


• » t 


69 


760 


40 


0 


Chaharabad 


34 


345 


17 


20 


Do. 


(next week) 


34 


33 2 


16 


30 


Do. 


t t * 


34 


347 


17 


20 


Do. 


* • 9 


34 


343 


*7 


6 


Birdra 


4 * * 


30 


594 


3* 


0 


Do. 


(next week) 


30 


644 


33 


0 


Do. 


• < • 


3 f 


667 


34 


0 


Do, 


# 9 6 


3 2 


649 


34 


0 



Indpur 


1 • ^ 


62 


762 


39 


20 


Do. 


(next week) 


67 


794 


42 


0 


Do. 


• • 4 


68 


804 


41 


0 


Do. 


V 4 4 


70 


813 




20 


Koalpara 


• 41 


18 


79 


1 


3 1 


Do. 


(next week) 


2 9 


202 


9 


16 


Do. 


• • • 


1 2 


109 


3 


4 


Do. 




3 1 


i 75 


8 


18 


Kbatra 


• < • 


37 


387 


20 


0 


Do. 


(next week) 


40 


486 


24 


1 2 


Do. 


• 1 » 


45 


53 2 


26 


24 


Do. 


« « . 44 

Tipperah 


545 


28 


28 


Bitghar 


• 1 • 


2 1 


784 


40 


O 


Do. 


(next week) 


2 1 


713 


3 6 


0 


Do. 


• 4 4 


2 1 


713 


36 


0 


Do. 


t 4 • 


42 


1657 


82 


34 



Clothes were also distributed from all the centres 
in Bankura. 



Sincere gratitude is expressed to the Bombay 
Famine Relief Fund ( female div. ) for sending us 
Rs. 550 in two instalments. 

From the above report it will be evident that 
our scope of work has much increased; and to 
carry on our present task, it requires the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of the public. We therefore 
hope and trust that we shall continue to receive 
that generous co-operation and help so long as 
there are still the starving distressed hundreds 
to save. 

Any contributions, however small, will be thankr 
fully received at either of the following addresses 
and will be acknowledged : — 

(1) Swami Brahmananda, President, Ramkrishna 
Mission, Belur, P. O,, Dist. Howrah, (Bengal). 

(2) Manager, Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukherjee 
Lane, Bagh bazar P. O., Calcutta. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

[ In this section we beg to invite discussion in the form 
of correspondence on all topics of special interest to readers 
of the Prabuddha Bharata. — Ed, P. B. ] 

THE FIVE KINDS OF MUKTI. 

Mention is made in the Bhagavata of five dif- 
ferent kinds of Mukti, Sdlokya ( residence in the 
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■same Loka as God); Sdrsii { having the same 
powers as God ), Samipya ( nearness to God ), 
A drupya (having the same form as God) and 
Ekaltva or Sayujya (union with God).* In the 
Vaishnava literature al! these five different concep- 
tions of Mukti are met with very often and with 
some writers the terms “^rsrhRffe or lc q«rr%r 
are invariably used wherever there is any 
reference to the conception of Mukti. Thus it is 
narrated in the Chat l any a Charifamrita that the 
High Priest of Taltvabad ( Madhwa-cult ) when 
asked about the ideal of spiritual life and the means 
of realising it by Bhagavan Chaitanya during his 
travels in Southern India, replied — 

PiRd qnrr i 

“ Going to Vaikuntha after attainment of five 
kinds of Mukti— this has been declared by the 
Shastras to be the best Ideal/' 

It is noticeable, however, that the five different 
states of Mukti are not all recognised in the 
Madhwa philosophy. The words “gsjTPJ ” 

used loosely 

for Mukti in general. 

The state of Mukti or freedom is differently 
conceived in different religious philosophies of 
India. Of the five kinds of Mukti, only one i, e. 
Sayujya is well-known and is recognised by various 
sects as the Ideal. But are the other four actually 
recognised in any philosophy ? 

Some months ago I chanced to turn over the 
pages of a pamphlet named Siva Bhakli issued by 
the Christian Literary Society for India which 
contains a criticism and an ‘ examination '( un- 
fortunately, very uncharitable ) of the Saiva Sid- 
dhania Philosophy. It contains the following 
passage under the sub-heading “Four Stages of 
Union ” : — 

“There is very much to admire in the stages 
which have been named ; Salokya , dwelling in the 
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in the quoted passage are evidently 



A U(% 

same abode with God; Samipya, nearness to Him ; 
Sayujya , assimilation to his likeness; S drupya, 
union with Him. While the Saiva methods of 
realising them have been shown to be inadequate 
as applied to our heavenly Father they may ex- 
press great truths/ 5 

It gave me the clue that Saiva philosophy recog- 
nises those four stages of union and in order to 
verify it, I looked into the account of Saiva philo- 
sophy in Madhabacbarya’s Sarva-Darshan-Sangralra 
but could not find any reference to them in the 
text. In the translation of Sarva-Darsan-Sangraha 

L./ 

by Cowell and Gough, however, there occurs a 
passage in the foot-note which has been quoted 
from Foulke's translation of Siva-prakasa-patalai. 

“ After these the three stages of heavenly happi- 
ness are developed, to be enjoyed by the souls 
that have a favourable balance of meritorious deeds; 
or have devoted themselves to the service of God 
or the abstract contemplation of the Deity, (i) 
the enjoyment of the abode of Siva; (2) that of 
near approach to Him ; (3) that of union with 

Him.” 

FI ere we have only Salokya, Samipya and 
Sayujya. It left me no doubt that some at least of 
the five kinds of Mukti have a place in the Saiva 
system. But in order to definitely ascertain the 
matter I wrote to Mr. J. M. Nallaswamy Pillai b.a., 
b.l., editor of the now defunct Siddhanta Dipika 
or the Light of Truth, the organ of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Mahasamaj of Southern India. He has 
written to me to say that the Saiva philosophy 
recognises four stages of union above referred to 
but does not recognise any stage corresponding to 
Sarsti. 

So, at least four of the five kinds of Mukfi 
mentioned in the Bhagabata and Vaishnava litera- 
ture are not mere useless creations of imagination 
but are recognised and believed in by an import- 
ant religious sect as spiritual verities. I have not 
yet found out if Sarsti Mukti is recognised in any 
philosophy. It is worthy of note in this connection 
that certain Vaishnava writers mention only four 
kinds of Mukti to the exclusion of Sarsti. 

■ — Ambujaksha Sarkar, Purulia, 
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REVIEWS. 

A Gist of the Gita-Rahasya or Kannayoga- Shas/ra 
( the Hindu Philosophy of Life, Ethics and 
Religion). By V. M. Jos hi, RI. A., (230 Tambe 
Wada, Shaniwar Pelh, Poona City, where copies 
for purchase are to be had ). Price 8 annas. 

It is well-known that the “ Gila-Rahasya or 
Karma-yoga- Shastra was written by Srijut Bal- 
Oangadhar Tilak during his seclusion as a deportee 
at Mandalay from 1908 to 1914. The booklet 
under review is an appreciation of this Magnus 
Opus of Mr. Tilak in Marathi, as the author says, 
“consisting of a summary of Mr. Til ak’s views, 
with only a remark or two by the writer by way 
of indicating where Mr. Tilak’s views differ from 
those of Sbankairtcharya and others and where 
they are likely to meet with opposition from 
existing thinkers.” 

The publishers of this book (Dugvekar Bros. 
Bibibatia, Benares City ) have appended thereto 
“ a short life and character sketch of Mr. Tilak,” 
written in a pleasant racy style and enhancing not 
a little the interest and the value of the book. We 
are also told by the publishers : “We are indebted to 
Mr. Joshi and the Editor of the MahraUa for permit- 
ting us to extract and place these articles, contri- 
buted already in the said paper, before the public.” 

More than this, we are hardly in a position to 
say about this book under review, except it be an 
insignificant word or two about only superficial 
features of it ; for to give an opinion about the 
“ Gist of Gita-Rahasya" would be presumptuous 
for one who cannot even take any step towards 
forming an opinion on the Gila-Rahasya itself. But 
“its English version,’’ we are informed by the 
publishers of Benares, “ is to be made at no very 
distant dale, and it is already in process of being 
translated into all the provincial languages of India.” 
Mr. Joshi’s information is that “ the first edition of 
six-thousand copies of I be Gita-Rahasya was 
almost sold out on the very first week of its publi- 
cation.” His “Gist of the Gila-Rahasya" will be 
critically read and examined only by many of these 
six-thousand purchasers of the Marathi edition, and 
also by readers of the Hindi edition which has 
been in the market since some time past, for aught 
we know. 



We may however touch on just one or two 
points that strike us as noteworthy in this small- 
well -written book, which very creditably sheds its 
reflected light on us, as yet uneclipsed by the 
advent of the original orb. Mr. Joshi does not in 
his philosophical views see eye to eye with Mr. 
Tilak who is an Advaitist while the chronicler of 
his arguments seems to be an advocate of the bran- 
new pragmatism which captures the fancy of not 
a few of our hopefuls by the prudish air of 
practicality it gives itself. And it means no small 
credit to the writer of this Gist that in spile of this 
circumstance he has ably maintained throughout 
his presentation of Mr. Tilak’s arguments the 
proper altitude that his task demands of him, ail 
altitude which he lakes the liberty to define as 
‘benevolent impartiality or sympathetic neutrality/ 
Thoug.li, as we have said, we are not in a 
position' to judge as to how Mr. Joshi lias succeeded 
in representing Mr. Tilak the author of the Gita- 
Rahasya through these articles or “rays," as he calls 
them, in the Gist, we have been given some peculiar 
opportunities to gel at Mr. Tilak’s views on Sri 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Gila, because these 
latter seem lobe brought out into a fairly transparent 
relief through the discussion to which Mr. Tilak's 
references to Sankaracharya have been subjected by 
some critics of “ the Shaslri or Pundit class " and 
to which Mr. Joshi mainly devotes the “ Eleventh 
Ray " of his Gist. These references of Mr. Tilak 
to Sankaracharya seem to indicate that the author 
of the Gila-Rahasya deprecates Sankaracharya'* 
attempts at improperly reading into the lexis of the 
Gila some doctrines winch he preached in his life 
with the greatest emphasis. In this view, we are at 
one with Mr. Tilak, but we would point out also 
that these attempts — few and far between— rather 
serve now as marks or evidences of that exceptional 
necessity which Sankaracharya felt of remedying 
on one hand the growing intellectual confusion 
and ferment in his age by forcing thought to con* 
verge from all sides on the broad synthetic basG 
of Vedic Advailavada, and remedying on the other 
hand the growing insecurity of social and political 
seals of authority in our collective life by the 
exaltation of the life of Sannyasa as the only 
ral lying-point of all that is best and highest in our 
national inheritance. 

And in this connection, we cannot help express- 
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mg our deep regret, — provided, of course, the 
book under review correctly reflects in this matter 
Mr. Tilak’s spirit, — that, with all his practical in- 
sight into Indian ideals, Mr. Tiiak unfortunately 
allowed himself to foment or fan a conflict between 
the life of Sannyasa and the life of Karma-yoga, 
it cannot be said that the responsibility rests 
primarily on Sankaracharya himself, as being one 
who first insisted on extolling quietism at the ex- 
pense of Karma. In dealing with the term Karma 
Sankaracharya scarcely had in his mind the same 
import of the word on which Mr. Tiiak bases bis 
own theory of Krama-yoga. By Karma the great 
commentator meant the observances ordained for 
the householder in the Shastras, while Mr. Tiiak 
means all the duties of life in the modern sense. 
It is presuming too much to say that Sankara 
really preached quietism while his own life and the 
history of his order form no insignificant chapter 
in the history of our country. Which of our 
modern patriots, we ask, is less quieiistic in life than 
Sankaracharya? It is the verdict of Indian history 
as well as Indian culture that, leaving aside the 
ease of Avaulras, with the life of the Sannyasin 
snore than with anything else is associated the 
highest fruition of all the Yogas not excepting 
Mr. Tilak’s Karma-yoga. 



Guru-Shishya-Satsang : The Hindi translation of 
the Bengali book, Swami-Shishya-Samvada. 
Published by the Ramakrishna Advaita Aslnama, 
Luxa, Benares; pages about 250; price $2 
annas. [Vide advertisement on page vii ]. 

The translator, who is an ardent follower of 
Swami Vivekananda and his Master, has earned 
the gratitude of the Hindi-knowing public in our 
country by his faithful rendering into that language 
one of the most popular publications of the Beiur 
Math, near Calcutta, the head-quarters of the Ram- 
krishna Mission. His book embodies many vivid 
and interesting sketches of Swamiji’s life and 
conversations, from which Hindi readers will 
derive great benefit, such as the persual of a very 
few publications of modern times is expected to 
give them. It bespeaks sincere devotion on the 
part of the translator, to the ideals sought to be 
disseminated, as also his fitness and worthiness for 
the task, that the profits of this book are to be made 
over to the Benares Ashram a, and to the Rama- 



krishna Archanalaya, Sadar, Meerut. We hope 
Babu Sri-Ramakrishna-saran, as the translator, calls 
himself, will not rest on his oars before be will 
have placed before Hindi readers other important 
translations, 

NEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

Thr Ramkrishna Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal, 
(Dt. Salmranpur, U. P. ) makes an earnest appeal 
to the generous public to make good a deficit of 
Rs. 3000 in its building funds for the urgently 
needed General Ward it has undertaken to build 
for all classes of poor patients, the already existing 
one being exclusively meant for Sad bus. Out of 
the estimated cost of Rs. 5000, donations received 
and promised have accounted for Rs. 2000, with 
which the work of construction has been com- 
menced just now on the acquired land, and unless 
contributions begin to reach promptly, the Seva- 
shrama will suffer loss not only in this work for 
which land has been kindly acquired by the 
Government, but also in its Seva (service) for the 
helpless victims of desease who have to be turned 
away every day for want of accommodation. We 
hope this earnest appeal will move every charitably 
disposed sou! to make some contribution, however 
small, to the building funds of the Sevashrama. 



During the month of June, 1916, the Ram- 
krishna Mission Sevashrama at Briudaban had in 
its indoor department 17 old cases and 21 newly 
admitted ones, of which 18 were discharged cured, 
1 sent to the Muttra Government Hospital, and 19 
were still under treatment at the end of the month. 
There were 3400 outdoor cases registered of which 
625 were new and 2775 repeated entries. Sub- 
scriptions and donations during the month amounted 
to Rs. 100-8-0, and the expenses incurred for the 
Sevashrama -were Rs. 268-2-0 and the same for 
building works Rs. 732-2-0. 

The Swami Prakashananda of the Hindu 
Temple.. San Francisco, retired for a month (15th 
May to 1 5 1I1 June) with fourteen earnest students 
of Vedanta to the peaceful solitude of the Shanli 
Ashrama, a lovely retreat and hermitage on the 
hills enriched with the best associations of spiritual 
endeavour and uplift. During this short sojourn, 
among other ways of making most of this spiritual 
opportunity, the party used to meet every morning, 
noon and evening, for one hour, in classes to have 
readings from Vivekachuramani, the Upanishads 
and Lite Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna respectively. 
They had one all-night service on the Siddhagiyg 
a hillock in the Ashrama. 




